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PROGRAM OF THE FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 

CAAS ROME SCHOLARSHIP AWARD, SUMMER, 1949 © 

IOWA LATIN WORKSHOP 

PLUTARCH AND TRANQUILLITY OF MIND (Shields) 

ADDITIONS TO THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
FOLKLORE (Crum) 


REVIEWS 
Hubbell et a/., Selected Works of Cicero (McDermott) 


McDaniel, Conception, Birth, and Infancy in Ancient Rome and 
Modern Italy (Robinson) 


THE LANGUAGE OF LEADERS 


Latin has always been a leader among the studies of culture. 
Its value as a background for the learned professions of the 


Church, Medicine, and Law is obvious. , 


‘FIRST YEAR 


Latin has also been a basic factor in the success of the world’s 
great leaders. Particularly is this true of the English-speaking 
peoples among whom it is well understood that the masters of 
English have first mastered Latin. 


Enrollments in Latin are today larger than heretofore, 
though the select fraction of those who study this subject is 
less than it was when high schools were smaller. 

Latin is more esteemed than ever. Little profit is to be 
gained by listening to those who are unschooled in Latin and 
who, therefore, recommend less valuable subjects in its place. 


ALLYN and BACON 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 
of the 
CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE ATLANTIC STATES 
Friday and Saturday, May 6 and 7, 1949 
Buffalo, New York 


Convention Headquarters: HOTEL LAFAYETTE 


Room Reservations. . For details about rooms at the Hotel Lafayette, please consult the Pre- 
liminary Announcement in THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY, April 4. 

Annual Dinner Reservations. The price per plate at the Annual Dinner Meeting is $3.60 (in- 
eluding gratuities). Please send your reservation with remittance to the dinner chairman, 
Rev. A. M. Guenther, S. J., Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y., not later than April 27. The 
Hotel Lafayette has stipulated that it will not accept reservations after April 29. 


FRIDAY, MAY 6 


10:00 A.M., Meeting of the Executive Committee (Hotel Lafayette) 
12:30 P.M., Luncheon Meeting of the Executive Committee (Hotel Lafayette) 
2:00 P.M., Program Session (Orchard Room, Hotel Lafayette) Edward H. Heffner, Editor 

of The Classical Weekly, Presiding 

‘Byzantine Greek Hymnology’’ 
Michael G. H. Gelsinger, The University of Buffalo 

‘*Tronie Reserve in Horace’’ 
Raymond T. Ohl, Temple University 

‘The Seribes of King Minos’’ (Illustrated) 
Alice E. Kober, Brooklyn College 

‘*Lueretius’”’ 
Friedrich H. R. Solmsen, Cornell University 

6:15 P.M., Annual Dinner Meeting (Ballroom, Hotel Lafayette) 

Lillian B. Lawler, President of the Association, Presiding 

Presidential Address: ‘‘Come, Let Us Dance Together—’’ 
Lillian B. Lawler, Hunter College 

Greetings from Ernest P. Kionke, Supervisor of Foreign Languages, Board of Educa- 
tion, Buffalo 

“‘Uses of Classical Studies in Modern Education—By a Teacher of English’’ 
Oliphant Gibbons, Supervisor of English, Board of Education, Buffalo 
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SATURDAY, MAY 7 


9:30 A.M., Program Session (Auditorium, Grosvenor Library) 
Frances L. Baird, Vice-President of the Association, Presiding 
“An Melius Quis Habet Suadere?”’ 
Shirley Smith, New Jersey College for Women 
‘*One Classicist’s Hobby’’ (Illustrated) 
Rev. A. M. Guenther, S. J., Canisius College, Buffalo 
Open Discussion: ‘‘Can There Be a ‘New Look’ in Latin Teaching?”’ 
Leader: Emilie Margaret White, Supervisor of Foreign Languages, Divisions 1-9, 
District of Columbia 
‘*Sources of Realia for Teachers of Latin’’ 
Florence E. Raanes, The Milne School, New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany 
12:30 P.M., Luncheon Meeting of the Executive Committee (Hotel Lafayette) 
2:00 P.M., Annual Business Meeting of the Association (Auditorium, Grosvenor Library ) 
2:30 P.M., Program Session (Auditorium, Grosvenor Library) 
G. Stewart Nease, Vice-President of the Association, Presiding 
‘‘Some Translation Techniques”’ 
Harry L. Levy, Hunter College of the City of New York 
‘“Roman Incentives to Moral Action”’ 
Franklin B. Krauss, The Pennsylvania State College 
‘‘A Vergilian Riddle and Its Source’’ 
Edward G. Sehauroth, The University of Buffalo 
‘The Coneluding Lines of the Aeneid’’ 
Sister M. Elaine O’Mara, Our Lady of Victory Academy, Lackawanna, N. Y. 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE ATLANTIC STATES 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
1948-1949 


Officers 


President: Professor Lillian B. Lawler, Hunter College 
Vice-Presidents: Miss Frances L. Baird, Wilmington Friends’ School; Professor G. Stewart 
Nease, Alfred University 
Secretary-Treasurer: Professor Franklin B. Krauss, The Pennsylvania State College 
Ex-officio: Professor Donald B. Durham, Hamilton College (President of the Association, 
1945-1947) 
Regional Representatives 


Delaware: Miss Julia M. Jones, Tower Hill School, Wilmington 

District of Columbia: Miss Emilie Margaret White, Head of the Department of Foreign Lan- 
guages, Divisions 1-9, Public Schools 

Maryland: Professor Henry T. Rowell, The Johns Hopkins University 

New Jersey: Mrs. Edith Godsey Colin, East High School, Newark; Professor Whitney J. Oates, 
Princeton University 

New York: Miss M. Corinne Rosebrook, Emma Willard School, Troy; Professor James Hut- 
ton, Cornell University; Dr. Emory R. Cochran, Fort Hamilton High School, Brooklyn 

Pennsylvania: Miss Helen S. MacDonald, Friends’ Select School, Philadelphia; Professor 
Eugene W. Miller, The University of Pittsburgh; Professor Earl Le Verne Crum, Lehigh 
University 

Editor of THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 


Professor Edward H. Heffner, University of Pennsylvania 
Representative on the Council of the American Classical League: Professor Franklin B. 


Krauss 
Editor for the Atlantic States, Editorial Board of The Classical Journal: Professor Franklin B. 
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CAAS ROME SCHOLARSHIP AWARD, 
SUMMER, 1949 


Dr. Anna H. Griffiths, of the Brooklyn 
Friends’ School, Brooklyn, N. Y., has been 
named as the first Rome Scholar of the Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States. The award 
carries with it $200 in cash, plus remission, by 
the American Academy in Rome, of $100 in 
tuition fees for the summer session of 1949. 

Dr. Griffiths has her B.A. degree from Wilson 
College, her M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from the 
University of Pennsylvania. She has for five 
years been a member of the Faculty of the 
Brooklyn Friends’ School. 

The Scholar was chosen by competition. The 
Committee of Award consisted of Professors 
Henry T. Rowell, Shirley Smith, and Lillian B. 
Lawler (Chairman). 

The Rome Scholarship was established in 
April, 1948, by the Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States, to assist teachers of secondary- 
school Latin among its membership in attend- 
ing the summer session of the School of Clas- 
sical Studies at the American Academy in 
Rome. The Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, feeling that even a summer in Rome 
was worth far more to a teacher of the classics 
than years of ‘‘book study’’ alone, and that 
such an experience in Rome could improve 
classroom teaching enormously, had long been 
hoping to set up a Rome Scholarship. War and 
post-war conditions, however, delayed the ini- 
tiation of the plan until last spring. 

The funds for the Scholarship were all con- 
tributed through voluntary subscriptions. As 
a result of almost unprecedented cooperation 
on the part of members and friends of the As- 
sociation, the total amount necessary for the 
sending of the first Rome Scholar was raised 
in a matter of a few months. The Committee 
which succeeded so eminently in collecting the 
necessary funds was composed of the following 
persons: For Delaware, Miss Frances L. Baird, 
Friends’ Select School, Wilmington; for the 
District of Columbia, Miss Emilie Margaret 
White, Central High School, Washington, D. C.; 
for Maryland, Professor Henry T. Rowell, The 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore; for New 


Jersey, Mr. C. Howard Smith, of Scott High 
School, East Orange, and Mrs. Edith Godsey 
Colin, East High School, Newark; for Pennsyl- 
vania, Miss Helen S. MacDonald, Friends’ Select 
School, Philadelphia; for New York, the presi- 
dent of the Association. 

This project would seem to be one of the 
most important, educationally, which the Clas- 
sical Association of the Atlantic States has ever 
undertaken. On behalf of the Association, I 
should like to take this opportunity of thank- 
ing every person who contributed to the fund 
or who served on one of the committees which 
brought our Scholarship plans to so happy and 
successful a culmination. I hope that mem- 
bers and friends of the Association will con- 
tinue to support the Scholarship, so that we 
may send a teacher to Rome each summer for 
many years to come. 

B. LAWLER, 
President 


IOWA LATIN WORKSHOP 
June 21—July 12, 1949 


This summer, as a service to high-school Latin 
teachers and administrators, the State University 
of Iowa is inaugurating the Iowa Latin Work- 
shop. The theme of the Workshop is ‘‘New 
Approaches and Materials in High-School 
Latin’’. The presentation will be varied and 
practical, using laboratory and discussion-group 
methods. One of the most important new 
developments in the field is the widely discussed 
project of the Committee on Educational Policies 
of the Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South, which represents an attempt to re- 
orient the high-school Latin course along sound 
lines of curriculum construction and educational 
psychology. This project will be presented by 
those who developed it, so that the teacher can 
examine and evaluate it for herself. Other new 
trends will be surveyed also, especially new 
audio-visual aids. 

Four seminars or laboratories will constitute 
the basic program: (1) New Approaches to 
Latin Reading, by Lenore Geweke, Chairman of 
the CEP project; now of the University of 
Chicago; (2) New Approaches to Grammar and 
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Vocabulary, by Gerald F. Else of the State 
University of Iowa; (3) Texts, Tests, and Class- 
room Methods, by Dorrance 8S. White of the State 
University of Iowa; (4) Audio-Visual Aids in 
the Latin Program, by William M. Seaman of 
Michigan State College. The program will be 
rounded out by a series of discussions, led by 
experts, of such subjects as the place of Latin in 
the curriculum, new developments in the testing 
and teaching of language, the latest and best 
pictures of Greece and Italy, classical art in the 
Latin course, the possibility of Vergil in the 
second year, and others. The staff, in addition 
to those already mentioned, will include Profes- 
sors Walter R. Agard, Harold B. Dunkel, L. A. 
Van Dyke, C. J. LeVois, Saul S. Weinberg, R. S. 
Hoyt, F. H. Potter. 

Audio-visual aids and their practical use will 
be given special emphasis. A large, up-to-date 
collection of audio-visual material is being 
planned under the direction of Professor 
Seaman, who is chairman of the Visual Aids 
Committee of the Archaeological Institute of 
America. The facilities of the Bureau of Visual 
Instruction of the University will also be at the 
disposal of the Workshop, and members will be 
admitted to the special Audio-Visual Workshop 
sponsored by the College of Education, July 
18-22, which will survey the field of audio-visual 
aids as a whole. 

The Latin Workshop will run from June 21 to 
July 12. Registration is limited to 50 mem- 
bers. The fee is $18.75. Advance registration 
is advised and will be accepted beginning 15 
April. Members may earn three hours of grad- 
uate credit and may register in addition for one 
course in the regular summer session. 

Further details can be secured from the 
Director of the Iowa Latin Workshop, Professor 
Gerald F. Else, 112 Schaeffer Hall, Iowa City, 
Towa. 


PLUTARCH AND TRANQUILLITY 
OF MIND* 


In his introduction to Goodwin’s edition of 
the Moralia (1874), Ralph Waldo Emerson 
makes the prophecy: ‘Plutarch’s popularity will 
return in rapid cycles: If over-read in this dec- 


ade, so that his anecdotes and opinions become 
commonplace, and today’s novelties are sought 
for variety, his sterling values will presently re- 
call the eye and thought of the best minds, and 
his books will be reprinted and read anew by 
coming generations. And thus Plutarch will be 
perpetually rediscovered from time to time, as 
long as books last.’ These are no uncertain 
words; yet today we find that this prediction 
of the ‘Sage of Concord’ has almost been proved 
untrue. Such diversions have arisen because of 
the new sciences, especially psychology and psy- 
chiatry, that instead of Plutarch’s essay, On 
Seeking Many Friends men read Dale Carnegie’s 
How to Win Friends and Influence People; in- 
stead of Plutarch’s Tranquillity of Mind, they 
turn to Joshua Liebman’s Peace of Mind. In- 
deed, a phenomenal record has been made by 
Mr. Liebman’s book in remaining for two years 
at the top of the non-fiction list of books sold.* 
Hence it is reasonable to suppose that most of 
us have at least glanced through its pages. We 
are therefore well aware that the author em- 
phasizes psychology and religion as most impor- 
tant for gaining serenity of mind. The very 
title also has been marvellously attractive to the 
multitudes in this post-war era of disappoint- 
ment and restlessness. Men, cast down and de- 
feated, at least temporarily, in their larger ex- 
pectations for the nations, seek tranquillity for 
the individual. So doubtless the Greeks did in 
Plutarch’s day, that time of frustration in the . 
pagan world, just before the spread of Chris- 
tianity. For Greece the political situation 
seemed hopeless; and Plutarch, true Greek 
though he was, frankly admits it. Several times 
he writes somewhat as follows: ‘The Spartans, 
having no regard at all to their ancient virtues 
and constitution, utterly lost their ancient glory 
and reputation, and by degrees, as well as the 
weaker nations, did in a very little time degen- 
erate into poverty, contempt, and servitude; 
being at present subject to the Romans, like all 
the other cities of Greece.”” 

Plutarch, the practical moralist, stresses the 
importance of the individual and directs him 
towards self-knowledge and self-control. There- 
fore in 1867 Charles Lévéque called him ‘un 
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médecin de l’ame,’ a phrase which Plutarch him- 
self suggests in a passage from De Cupiditate 
divitiarum (524 B-E),° a phrase which conveys 
the meaning of the modern term ‘psychiatrist.’ 
With Plutarch reason and philosophy play the 
roles which psychology and religion take in Mr. 
Liebman’s book. It is not the purpose of this 
paper, however, to compare the methods of the 
ancient and modern writer as much as to stress 
the importance of the theme to Plutarch. 

Mr. Liebman on his first page shows with 
an impressive anecdote the value of his subject. 
As a young man he made a catalogue of the 
acknowledged goods of life, which, if a man 
could possess in entirety, he would be as a god. 
A wise elder commented, ‘But it appears that 
you have omitted the most important of all.’ 
With a pencil stub that elder crossed out the 
entire list and wrote down three syllables: 
PEACE OF MIND. After rereading the Mo- 
ralia, | am almost persuaded that Plutarch would 
at least have begun such a list with TRAN- 
QUILLITY OF MIND. Not only has he written 
a treatise which bears this title, but more than 
twenty-five of his other moral essays allude in 
many ways to the desirability of such a state 
for men. 

It is true that De tranquillitate animi was 
written hurriedly. This Plutarch himself con- 
fesses (464 F). His Roman friend, Paccius, had 
asked for something on this theme. A messenger 
happened to be sailing almost immediately for 
Rome. Therefore the philosopher hastily put 
together what he had by him on this subject. 
This is a digest of what he wrote: Worldly honor 
and wealth cannot give quietness of mind, but 
we should not seek serenity by neglecting public 
or private duty. Idleness is for many an afflic- 
tion. Rather then seek to remove disquiet by 
change, we should fortify ourselves by philos- 
ophy. It is the mind that renders life pleasant 
or otherwise. Since everyone has his particular 
trouble, give no place to envy, nor repine at 
things beyond your reach. Let every one know 
what he can do and be content with doing it. 
Here, as often in Plutarch’s writings, there 
comes as an important refrain, ‘Know thyself,’ 
‘Do nothing in excess.’ Outward sufferings do 


not reach the nobler part, the mind. Not even 
death is a real, ultimate evil. It is guilt which 
produces remorse; hence a clear conscience is a 
rich possession, producing tranquillity. Living 
with a calm mind should be full of joy. That 
it is not so, is our own fault. 

Such a bare synopsis, however, stripped of 
the author’s rich embroidery of example and 
anecdote, deprives the essay of much of the con- 
viction which it must have carried to Paccius. 
The similes are of great variety. The man who 
loses the memory of great actions and of pleasant 
intervals of leisure is like Ocnus painted in 
Hades as twisting a rope, who lets the ass that 
is by him devour all the fruits of his labors 
(473 C) ; or again, he is like flies upon a mirror, 
that easily slide down the smooth and polished 
parts, but stick to those which are rough and 
uneven (473 E). 

One of Plutarch’s important suggestions is 
‘to look back upon illustrious men and see with 
what temper they have borne their calamities’ 
(467 E), a very interesting suggestion when 
written from the experience of one who spent 
many years on numerous outstanding biogra- 
phies. 

He makes another point very clear: ‘A man 
while he lives can never say, ‘‘This will never 
befall me’’; but he can say this: ‘‘I will not do 
this or that; lie, be treacherous, do anything 
ungenerously’’. . . This is within the sphere of 
our performance and conduces extremely to tran- 
quillity of the mind’ (476 E, F). Indeed, his 
essay De Fortuna‘ seems to have as a main pur- 
pose the demonstration that Fortune cannot af- 
fect the moral man essentially. With this 
thought he quotes from the Apology ‘ Anytus 
and Meletus may kill me, but they cannot hurt 
me. So Fortune can afflict me with disease, can 
spoil me of my riches, disgrace me; oo ee 
she can not make a good man wicked; . . . . she 
cannot cast envy upon a generous temper, or 
destroy any of those habits of the mind which 
are more useful to us in the conduct of our lives 
... . than the skill of a pilot in a storm.” 

About twenty-five of his other essays which 
introduce this theme of tranquillity indicate that 
Paecius chose wisely the source of his informa- 
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tion. From so many essays a selection of a few 
of the most interesting passages is not easy. 

On the preservation of health he says: ‘Theo- 
phrastus spoke well when he said metaphorically 
that the soul pays a dear house-rent to its land- 
lord the body. But still the body is very much 
more inconvenienced by the soul when it is used 
beyond reason. . . . For when the soul is in pas- 
sion, action, or any concern, it does not at all 
consider the body’, and soon the body is foreed 
to partake of the soul’s distemper.® Again, on 
the same subject but in another treatise we read: 
‘Those troubled with bodily sickness send for 
physicians, but the sick in mind shun philoso- 
phers; yet gout is less a malady than a frenzy 
in the brain.” 

His essays De cohibenda ira, De invidia et odio, 
De superstitione seem as if written for a prepara- 
tion to De tranquillitate animi. Anger abso- 
lutely turns the mind out of doors and bolts the 
door against it; and, like those who burn their 
houses and themselves, within them, it makes all 
things within full of confusion, smoke, and noise, 
so that the soul can neither see nor hear any- 
thing which might relieve it. Again, fits of 
anger are likened to swarms of bees or wasps 
in the mind.° 

Envy is treated as a loathsome sickness of the 
soul.'° In still another tract De recta ratione 
audiendi (39 KB, F), it is said that if envy against 
a speaker arises, the hearer has not peace of 
mind to attend to what he hears; his mind is in 
a continual hurry and disturbance. But Plu- 
tarch makes a stronger plea against superstition. 
It induces fear, called Seiua because it binds, and 
tapBos because it distracts the mind. Of all 
fears none so confounds as that caused by super- 
stition. He that dreads divine powers dreads 
everything, even a silence or a dream. Slaves 
at least forget their masters in their sleep, but 
superstition will not permit a man to say this. 
He cannot use his reason when awake, nor be 
free from fears when asleep.’! The atheist may 
be fretful and impatient; but ‘Plato thinks the 
Gods never gave men music, the science of 
melody and harmony, for mere delectation or to 
tickle the ear, but in order that the confusion and 
disorder in the periods and harmonies of the soul, 


which often for want of the Muses and of grace 
break forth into extravagance through intem- 
perance and license, might be sweetly recalled 
and artfully wound up to their former consent 
and agreement.’? It is not surprising that we 
find among the Moralia a treatise De musica, in 
which he alludes again to this same power of 
the Muse to arouse and calm.** 

But of all the passions which move and afflict 
the mind of man, sorrow in its nature is the most 
grievous. We must, however, avoid apathy. 
On this he insists..* The control of grief is 
treated in two essays, Consolatio ad Apollonium 
(if we can accept it as genuine), and the Con- 
solatio ad uxorem because of the death of their 
infant daughter. The most sovereign remedy 
against sorrow is our reason, and out of this 
arsenal we may arm ourselves with defense 
against all casualties of life..° The time that 
we have all to live being very short, we ought not 
to lay it out too prodigally upon sorrow, but 
rather to spend it in tranquillity.*7 To his wife 
he says that a virtuous woman ought to think 
thus with herself, that the tempest of the mind 
in violent grief must be calmed by patience, 
which does not intrench on the natural love of 
parents towards their children, as many think, 
but only struggles against the disorderly and 
irregular passions of the mind.** 

Plutarch is much interested in man’s adjust- 
ment to his social world, as is indicated in his 
essays De amicorum multitudine, Quomodo adu- 
lator ab amico internoscatur, De capienda ex 
inimicis utilitate, De vitioso pudore, De curtosi- 
tate, An recte dictum sit latenter vivendum esse, 
De vitando aere alieno. To neglect one friend 
while we pay attention to another adds all the 
jealousies of rivalry. He who multiplies his 
friends by excessive numbers is a slave to many 
and shares all the business, cares, and disquiet 
that may befall them. ‘So a person that affects 
many friends must possess a mind full of folds 
and windings, subject to many passions, incon- 
stant as water, and easy to be transformed into 
an infinite variety of shapes. But real friend- 
ship requires a sedate, stable, and unalterable 
temper; so that it is a rare thing and next to a 
miracle to find a constant and sure friend.’’® 
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The flatterer leads not a life properly his own, 
but forms and molds it according to the humors 
and caprices of those whom he designs to flatter. 
‘His opinions are as mutable and inconstant as 
the colors of a polypus. He is never consonant 
to himself nor properly his own man.’”° 

Much of the essay De capienda ex tnimicis 
utilitate seems to have been written in a facetious 
mood. If our ‘uneasy dispositions of mind be 
spent and consumed upon enemies, they would 
never molest or disquiet our friends’ (92 A). 
But the passage which we remember best men- 
tions Socrates, who by being used to bear Xan- 
thippe’s temper patiently, was ever unconcerned 
and not in the least moved by the most scurrilous 
and abusive tongues he met abroad. ‘For it is 
much better to overcome boisterous passions and 


bring the mind into a calm and even frame of | 


spirit by contentedly undergoing the scoffs, out- 
rages, and affronts of enemies than to be stirred 
up to choler or revenge by the worst they can say 
or do’ (90 E). 

His treatise An recte dictum sit latenter viven- 
dum esse reaffirms his argument against an apa- 
thetic mood and a negative way of life. ‘Not 
our houses alone when they stand long unten- 
anted, run faster to ruin; ... but a man’s 
reason retires into itself, and because of its inac- 
tivity and dullness it is gently agitated by divers 
fantastical imaginations’ (1129 D, E). Sucha 
man finally ‘seems to repine at his own birth and 
grudge that he ever had a being’ (1130 B). 

In like manner Plutarch deplores bashfulness 
in his essay of that name, as being a distemper 
of the mind, exposed to the meanest actions and 
vilest passions. If not avoided, it leads to slav- 
ery. But when warning the man of the opposite 
type, in a composition entitled De curiositate, he 
is more of an escapist than usual. He concludes 
by saying: ‘Such as either by good nature or 
good discipline are free from this disease (the 
restless itch of curiosity), and have experienced 
the invaluable felicity of a calm and undisturbed 
spirit, will.rather rejoice in being ignorant than 
desire to be informed of the wickedness and mis- 
eries that are in the world.’ He will say with 
Euripides, ‘How sage and wise art thou, Obliv- 
ion’ (522 D). 


To warn against running into debt he admon-. 
ishes: ‘Take not from poverty the only good 
thing in which it is superior to riches, to wit, 
freedom from pensive care.” He that is en- 
tangled in usury is not unlike those daemons 
mentioned by Empedocles, who have been driven 
out of heaven by the offended gods. 

When writing De sera numinis vindicta he 
views the problem of tranquillity from two an- 
gles: God wishes to show men that they should 
not punish while in an unquiet mind, but in imi- 
tation of the mildness and forbearance of God 
should wait with due composure of mind before 
they proceed to chastisement or correction (550 
F). Secondly, the wicked man is destitute of 
hope, ever weighed down with fears and sorrows, 
unpleasing memories, suspicions of the future, 
and distrusts of present accidents. ‘There is no 
occasion for the gods to inflict their punishment 


while the wicked . . . remain under the conster- 


nations and mental torments attending their 
impiety’ (554 E-560 E). 

We have found that he warns against living a 
life concealed ; but about banishment, where po- 
litical exile is foreed upon the victim, he takes a 
very different view. He holds out assurance that 
such men will not be disquieted with seditions, 
nor edicts, nor any such disturbances. If we in 
exile chance to live on an island of two hundred 
furlongs, ought we to disquiet ourselves and la- 
ment? For what does a place of large extent 
contribute to the tranquillity of one’s life? 
There are those who, as Diogenes and Crates, 
made banishment and the loss of all their goods 
a means to pass out of a troublesome world into 
a quiet and serene state of philosophy and mental 
contemplation.** 

About the training of children Plutarch warns 
that if ill taught the sons ‘will vex the parents to 
distraction by their vicious courses,’ and there 
will be no peace of mind (5 A, B).2> Though we 
have both medicine and gymnastics for the body, 
we have only one remedy for the distempers and 
diseases of the mind, and that is philosophy. By 
it we learn not to be overjoyed in prosperity nor 
too much dejected in adversity nor dissolute in 
our pleasures nor in our anger to be transported 
with brutish rage and fury (7 D, E). De recta 
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ratione audiendi, another essay concerned with 
education, uses a homely, but telling, contrast: 
‘It becomes us but ill, when we rise from a bar- 
ber’s chair, to be so long 1n consulting the mirror’ 
to inspect the change, but ‘at our return from 
hearing in the schools, to think it needless to look 
into ourselves or examine whether our own mind 
has discharged any turbulent or unprofitable 
affections and is more sedate and serene’ (42 B). 

In his essay De cohibenda ira he describes his 
own attempt to gain tranquillity. ‘I set myself 
first to observe a few sacred days, wherein I 
would abstain from being angry. . . . Then mak- 
ing trial of myself little by little for a month or 
two, I by this means in time made some good 
progress into further patience in bearing evils, 
diligently observing and keeping myself courte- 
ous in language and behavior free from anger, 
and pure from all wicked words and absurd ac- 
tions, and from passion, which for a little pleas- 
ure brings with itself great perturbations and 
shameful repentance’ (464 C, D). 

But his theory about the attainment of tran- 
quillity is expressed in Aristotelian manner in his 
essay De virtute morali, that virtue which is ac- 
counted moral in its having for the matter thereof 
the passions of the mind, and for its form right 
reason. The passions by long training become 
subject to the reason, and the result is moral vir- 
tue. Moral virtue is the mean between excess 
and defect ; moral virtue is firm and immovable. 
When reason is overthrown by passion there is a 
sense of guilt. The soul is at peace when passion 
does not interpose. We should not seek to ex- 
terminate the passions, but to regulate and con- 
trol them. The passions have their proper use 
(441 C-451 E). 

By theory also he seeks to explain the Daemon 
of Socrates in the dialogue with this title.2° We, 
being in a hurry of tumultuous passions and dis- 
tracting business, cannot compose our minds nor 
make them listen to discoveries. But the under- 
standing of Socrates, being pure, free from pas- 
sion, and mixing itself with the body no more 
than necessity required, was easy to be moved 
and apt to take an impression from everything 
that was applied to it. Most men believe that 
daemons communicate some illuminations to men 


asleep, but think it strange and incredible that 
they should communicate the like to those that 
are awake and have their senses and reason vig- 
orous. They do not consider that the effect is 
hindered by the unquietness and incapacity of 
their own minds. From these inconveniences 
Socrates was free. Hence the presence of his 
guiding Daemon. 

Throughout the Moralia it is Plato’s name that 
is oftenest on Plutarch’s lips and the philosophy 
of the Academy is most congenial to his mind; 
but he draws also from the Peripatetics, and a 
few details from the Stoics and Cynics. Psy- 
chologists today renounce repression, proclaim- 
ing that we must make way for expression. But 
in repression which is guided by self-knowledge 
Plutarch thoroughly believes. However, he never 
encourages repression to the extreme of apathy 
or negation. His advice is to curb the passions 
but at the same time to practice active habits of 
virtue and so to train oneself gradually for per- 
fect self-control. He writes for the educated 
Greek and not for the weak and wavering masses. 
Even Mr. Liebman,” whose book may appeal to 
a much wider circle of readers, admits that we 
must go much of the way towards tranquillity 
through our own efforts, since we cannot have 
constantly a psychiatrist by our side. 

Certainly Plutarch, as a physician of the soul, 
seems to have used his healing power on himself 
and to have been fairly successful in promoting 
his own tranquillity of mind. In fact he insists 
that the life of every man, especially the life of 
every philosopher, should agree with what he be- 
lieves and teaches.?® According to all that we 
know, he was a good son, brother, husband, 
father, teacher, civil servant.?® All in all he 
seems to have deserved Mackail’s tribute to him: 
‘Plutarech—a beautiful personality.’ Perhaps 
the quotation from his writings which the author 
would like to have applied to himself is one found 
in the essay De liberis educandis: ‘Those of all 
men I count most complete who know how to mix 
and temper the management of civil affairs with 
philosophy ; seeing that they are thereby masters 
of the greatest goods that are,—a life of public 
usefulness as statesmen and a life of calm tran- 
quillity as students of philosophy’ (8 A). 
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NOTES 


* Paper read before the Annual Meeting of the Classi- 
eal Association of New England at Amherst College, 
April 2 and 3, 1948. 

1Mr. Liebman’s book was published by Simon and 
Shuster, New York, first in March, 1946, and reached 
first place in the list for sales of general books in April. 
For more than a year it held that position. In June 
1947, it went to second place, and was in fourth place 
by November. However, on February 22, 1948 it had 
climbed back to first place and has remained there since 
that time. 

2 Instituta Laconica, 240 B. 

3 When making references to Plutarch’s essays, Plu- 
tarchi Chaeronensis Moralia, edited by G. N. Bernardakis, 
Leipsic, was used. 

4 See especially 97 E to 98 F. 

5 De tranquillitate animi, 475 E, F. 

6 De tuenda sanitate praecepta, 135 E. 

7 Animine an corporis affectiones sint peiores, 501 B. 

8 De cohibenda ira, 453 F. 

9 Op. cit., 461 A. 

10 De invidia et odio, 537 E. 

11 De Superstitione, 165 D-F. 

12 Op. cit., 167 B. 

13 De musica, especially 1140 A-1141 A. 

14 Consolatio ad Apollonium, 102 C-E. 

15 The author is often careless about hiatus and in one 
or two other respects differs from Plutarch in style. 

16 Consolatio ad Apollonium, 103 F. 

17 Op. cit., 118 B. 

18 Consolatio ad uxorem, 609 A. 

19 De amicorum multitudine, 97 B. 

20 Quomodo adulator ab amico internoscatur, 52 B- 
53 A. 

21 De vitando aere alieno, 830 A. 

22 Op. cit., 830 F. 

23 De exilio, 603 A. 

24 De capienda ex inimicis utilitate, 87 A. 

25 De liberis educandis, 5 A, B. 

26 De genio Socratis, 588 C-589 E. 

27 Peace of Mind, p. 37. 

28 De Stoicorum repugnantiis, chapter I. He finds 
fault with some of the Stoics because they are incon- 
sistent. 

29 EK. Zeller, Outlines of the History of Greel: Philoso- 
phy, pp. 285-7. 13th ed. London, New York, 1931. 

Wilhelm von Christ, Geschichte der Griechischen Lit- 
teratur, VII, ii, 1, pp. 485-90, 6th ed. W. Schmid, Munich. 
1920. 

J. P. Mahaffy, The Silver Age of the Greek World, pp. 
339-402, Chicago and London, 1906. 

A. and M. Croiset, History of Greek Literature, New 
York and London, 1904. 

J. P. Mahaffy, The Greek World Under Roman Sway, 
pp. 725-54, London and New York, 1890. 


R. C. Trench, Plutarch, His Life, His Parallel Lives, 
and His Morals, London, 1874. 
Charles Lévéque, Un Médecin de L’Ame, in Revue deg 
Deux Mondes, XXXVII (1867), Paris. 
O. Gréard, De la Morale de Plutarque, Paris, 1866. 
L. SHIELDS 


SMITH COLLEGE 


ADDITIONS TO THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
GREEK AND ROMAN FOLKLORE 


Professor McCartney is to be commended for 
having undertaken to list publications on ancient 
folklore in individual classical authors. As an 
addendum to his bibliography in CW 40 (1947), 
99-101, I should like to call attention to the fol- 
lowing useful discussions of folklore in a group 
of writers who are important sources for our 
knowledge of popular beliefs. One should also 
mention the noteworthy apercu by Stith Thomp- 
son in his recent treatise The Folktale (New 
York, Dryden Press, 1946). 


APULEIUS 

—Augustine, De Civitate Dei 8.16-22. Attack 
on superstition in Apuleius. 

—Blanche Brotherton, ‘The Introduction of 
Characters in Apuleius,’ Classical Philol- 
ogy 29 (1934), 36-52. Includes valuable 
comments on Apuleius’ folklore. 

—Otto Jahn, ‘Uber den Aberglauben des bosen 
Blicks bei den Alten,’ Berichte iiber die 
Verhandlungen d. K. Siichsigen Gesellschaft 
zu Leipzig, Philologisch-Historische Classe, 
7 (1855), 39 [on the evil eye in Apuleius, 
Metamorphoses 4.14]; 42 [on apotropaia 
against the evil eye]; 53 [on the left hand 
as unlucky in Metamorphoses 11.10]. 

—S. G. Oliphant, ‘The Story of the Strix,’ 
TAPA 44 (1913), 147. On the magic 
unguent of the witch in Metamorphoses 3.21. 

—wWilliam W. Story, Roba di Roma. Second 
edition. Two volumes, London, 1863. The 
discussion of the evil eye in early editions 
of this work (for Apuleius, see 2.320 and 
333) caused it to be placed on the Index 
Expurgatorius of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

—Montague Summers, The Geography of Witch- 
craft. London and New York, 1927. Pages 
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5, 9, 17, 27-31, 49. 

—Id., The History of Witchcraft and Demon- 
ology. London and New York, 1926. Pages 
111, 116, 184, 296. 

—Id., The Vampire in Europe. New York, 1929. 
Pages 42-53, on witches in Apuleius. 

—Id., The Werwolf. London, 1933. 
156-8. 

—Lynn Thorndike, A History of Magic and 
Experimental Science. Volume I. Colum- 
bia University Press, 1923. Pages 221-41. 


Pages 


NONNUS 
—L. R. Lind, ‘Un-Hellenic Elements in the Sub- 
ject Matter of the Dionysiaca of Nonnus,’ 
CW 29 (1935), 17-20. 


PETRONIUS 

—Laecy Collison-Morley, Greek and Roman 
Ghost Stories. Oxford, 1912. Pages 8-9 on 
the larvae of Petronius 44.5 (cf.34.8). 

—R. H. Crum, ‘The Werewolf Again,’ CW 26 
(1933), 97-8. 

—Richard Engelmann, ‘Ein neues ‘‘Urtheil 
Salomonis’’ und die Friesbilder der Casa 
Tiberina’, Hermes 39 (1904), 146-54. On 
a parallel to Petronius 80.1. Compare 
Lueas (infra); Hadas (infra) 384-5. 

—Aurelio M. Espinosa, ‘Las fuentes orientales 
del cuento de la Matrona de Efeso,’ Bole- 
tin de la Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo, 
Santander, 16 (1934), 489-502. 

—Ludwig Friedlinder (ed.), Petronii Cena 
Trimalchionis. 2. Aufl. Leipsic. 1906. 
The Anmerkungen are valuable on super- 
stition and folklore. 

—Eduard Grisebach, Die Wanderung der 
Novelle von der treulosen Wittwe durch 
die Weltlitteratur. Berlin, 1889. Pages 30-8. 
There is a copy of this rare work in the 
New York Publie Library. 

—Moses Hadas, ‘Oriental Elements in Petron- 
ius,’ AJP 50 (1929), 378-85. 

—Léon Herrman, ‘La Matrone d’Ephése dans 
Pétrone et dans Phédre,’ Bulletin de 1’Asso- 
ciation Guillaume Budé, No. 14, January, 
1927, 20-57. 

—Jahn (as under Apuleius) 42. On the signifi- 


cance of the varii coloris fila of Petronius 
131.4. 

—Wilhelm Kroll, Antiker Aberglaube. Ham- 
burg, 1897 (Sammlung Gemeinverstind- 
licher Wissenschaftlicher Vortrige, N. F., 
Ser. 13, Heft 278). Pages 9-10 on the wer- 
wolf in Petronius. 

—Hans Lucas, ‘Ein Mirchen bei Petron,’ in 
Festschrift zu Otto Hirschfelds sechzigsten 
Geburtstage (Berlin, 1903), 257-69. On 
Petronius 80.1. Compare Engelmann above. 

—Morris H. Morgan, ‘Rain-Gods and Rain- 
Charms,’ TAPA 32, (1901), 100-3. On 
Petronius 44.18. Compare Reyes (infra). 

—Oliphant (as under Apuleius), TAPA 44 
(1913), 144-5 on Petronius 63; 45 (1914), 
50-4, on the same. 

—Richard Pischel, ‘Zu Petronius, Satirae 62’, in 
Philologische Abhandlungen: Martin Hertz 
zum siebzigsten Geburtstage . . . dargebracht 
(Berlin, 1888), 69-80. On the werwolf 
story. 

—Gaspare Reyes Franco, Elysius Iueundarum 
Quaestionum Campus. Brussels, 1661. 
Pages 315-6 on popular traditions about 
the Nudipedalia. On the same subject, see 
CW 24 (1931), 136; Morgan; Rini 86; 
Hadas 382; Tylor; W. R. Inge, in R. W. 
Livingstone (ed.), The Legacy of Greece 
(Oxford University Press, 1921), 45-7. 

—K. F. Smith, ‘An Historical Study of the 
Werwolf in Literature,’ Publications of the 
Modern Language Association 9 (N.S.2) 
(1894), 5-11, 34, 39. 

—-Eduard Stemplinger, Antike Aberglaube in 
modernen Ausstrahlungen. Leipsic, 1922, 
(Das Erbe der Alten, 7). Pages 90-1, on 
Petronius 141. 

—Story (as under Apuleius) 2.2734, on the 
werwolf in Petronius 62; 319-20, on incan- 
tations and apotropaic symbols in Petronius 
(compare Jahn 42). 

—Summers, The History of Witchcraft (as un- 
der Apuleius) 99, 187. 

—Id., The Vampire (as under Apuleius) 41-2, 
on the strigae of Petronius 63.8. 

—Id., The Werwolf (as under Apuleius) 19, 
153-6, 168, 175. On Petronius 62. 
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—Edward B. Tylor, Primitive Culture ... Two 
volumes, New York, 1874. Discussion (2.- 
259-61) of the rain-charm in Petronius 
44.18. Compare Reyes above. 

RicHarp Henry Crum 

NEW YORK CITY 


REVIEWS 
Selected Works of Cicero. A new translation 
with an introduction by Harry M. Huppetu. 

385 pp. (published for the Classics Club by 

Walter J. Black, New York, 1948). 

Cicero is of such importance as an author 
and for the interpretation of his age that there 
is need of a volume of selections from his works 
in English. The present book is a well-planned 
work of this type. Its contents are as follows: 
—27 letters; 5 orations (in Verrem 2.2, in Cati- 
linam 1, pro Archia, pro Caelio, Philippica 1) ; 
3 long sections from the essays (somnium Scipi- 
onis, de legibus 1, de officitis 1). The order of 
the selections is chronological, although not rig- 
idly so. The letters are presented in six groups 
to preserve this order. They are more con- 
cerned with literature and composition than 
with other topics and so are appropriate to the 
general scheme. There is a general introduc- 
tion and special introductions precede most of 
the selections. This enables the reader to gain 
a connected picture of Cicero’s life by reading 
the complete volume in sequence. The division 
of space is as follows :—introductions, 49 pp.; 
letters, 62 pp.; orations, 163 pp.; essays, 105 
pp. The six pages for title page etc. bring the 
total to 385 pp. This arrangement makes a 
very useful book which is quite easy to use. 

An editor of an anthology has a difficult task. 
Every Ciceronianus undoubtedly would have a 
different choice of selections, but the present 
selection is a good one. The proportion al- 
lowed the orations is rather high. The in Ver- 
rem 2.2 might be omitted. A section from Phi- 
lippica 2 might be preferable to Philippica 1. 
There is some virtue in including as many com- 
plete works as possible, but this virtue can be- 
come a vice. Even at the expense of some of 
the material included, some further selections 
from the autobiographical sections of the essays 


might have been added :—e. g. de legibus 2.1-4 
(on his native Arpinum) ; Brutus 305-323 (on 
his education) ; de divinatione 2.1—-7 (on his 
works). 

It is. unfortunate that the credit for editing 
and translating is ambiguous. The brief gen. 
eral introduction (pp. 7-12) is by Prof. Hub. 
bell, as is stated on the title page, but no indi- 
cation is given in the book whether he had 
any further part in preparing the volume. On 
p. 6 there is the following editor’s note: ‘The 
translations here presented, based in part on 
older translations, and the introductions to the 
various parts, are the work of Isabelle K. and 
Antony E. Raubitschek, with the assistance of 
Louise R. Loomis.’ This partially contradicts 
the phrase ‘a new translation’ on the title page, 
and also leaves the reader in doubt about the 
identity of the ‘editor.’ Moreover some indica- 
tion of the text followed and of the identity of 
the ‘older translations’ would be useful. My 
confusion was increased by the following state- 
ment in an advertisement supplied to me by 
The Classics Club: ‘. . . this volume, whose 
contents were selected by Prof. H. M. Hubbell 

.. and Prof. A. E. Raubitschek. . . . This is 
a new translation, made under the supervision 
of the above scholars.’ 

The translation is in general quite satisfac- 
tory. A continuous reading of the English 
leaves the impression of accuracy and smooth- 
ness. The latter quality is obtained at times by 
a simplification of Cicero’s style—omission of 
the metaphor, free rendering, words less vivid 
in English than Cicero’s are in Latin. A sample 
comparison of the English and Latin showed 
accurate interpretation of the text. Some in- 
felicities in English usage occur :—e.g. ‘bread- 
basket’ for cellam penariam; ‘Gaius’ (p. 21), 
‘Caius’ (p. 22) et aliter; ‘I and everyone else’ 
(p. 122); ‘Lucullus family’ (p. 144); ‘our 
brave soldiers, peasants though they were’ (p. 
153) ; ‘to be always remembered’ (p. 155); ‘if 
this here is the real life’ (p. 209); ‘To Mar- 
cus Terentium Varro’ (p. 276); ‘all fired with 
ambition’ (p. 346). The notes on the trans- 
lation are necessarily brief, and usually cover 
the essentials. 
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The general introduction and the special in- 
troductions to the various portions are, as stated 
above, the links which make the whole book a 
mit. Here the plan is well-organized and 
would surely have been extremely successful, 
had not haste or carelessness marred its execu- 
tion. Because of the value of the volume the 
reviewer has included a rather long list of sug- 
gestions and criticisms. Cicero was not killed 
on Dec. 3 (p. 7), but on Dee. 7 (Tiro is cited 
by Tacitus, Dial. 17). The offices of quaestor, 
aedile, and praetor are not minor (p. 7). Cic- 
ero spoke with modesty of his philosophical 
works, but it is not correct to say: ‘They make 
no pretense to originality’ (p. 11)—e.g. ef. de 
ofictis 2.60: . . . Panaetius, quem multum in 
his libris secutus sum, non interpretatus, .. . 
(also 1.6 translated in this volume on p. 322). 
The statement that Cicero’s letters were col- 
lected by Tiro (p. 11) ignores the epistulae ad 
Atticum. The bibliography on pp. 11-12 is not 
useful for the non-classical reader, and is unnec- 
essary for the classicist. Although Cicero at- 
tacked Verres, Catiline, and Antony, it was only 
in the first case that ‘he functioned as a prose- 
cutor’ (p. 13). The statements on provincial 
governors are ambiguous and seem to imply 
that prorogatio imperii began with Sulla’s re- 
organization (p. 14). The statement on p. 15 
that ‘the juries in these trials [i.e. de repetun- 
dis} had thus far been composed of senators 

..’ ignores the equestrian juries introduced 
by Tiberius Gracchus. That ‘the discrediting 
and abolition of Sulla’s system of senatorial 
control of government’ was a principal point 
in the program of Pompey and Crassus in 70 
B.C. is open to question, nor is it likely that 
the first close contact between Cicero and Pom- 
pey came in that year (p. 15). The last para- 
graph of the introduction of in Verrem 2.2 (pp. 
16f.) leaves the reader in doubt about the or- 
ganization of the five parts of the actio sv 
cunda. <A brief analysis of this speech would 
aid the non-classical reader. Incidentally it is 
ambiguous to entitle the speech ‘Second Speech 
against Verres’ (pp. 5, 13ff.). It is uncertain 
when or how far in Catilinam 1 was ‘edited’ 
(p. 100). To state that Caesar proposed that 


the Catilinarian conspirators ‘should be ban- 
ished’ (p. 100) is an incorrect report of Sallust 
(Cat. 51.43: . . . ipsos in vineulis habendos per 
municipia...). Pompey was not ‘earning his 
title of the Great’ in the war with Mithradates 
(p. 117), but had received it in the days of 
Sulla (80/79; Pliny, HN 7.96). To say ‘the 
welcome that Cicero received on his return was 
not so extravagant as he had expected’ (p. 119) 
either disputes or ignores Cicero’s own state- 
ments (e.g. Att. 4.1). The correct statement 
on p. 141 that ‘it is unfair to dismiss the piece 
(i.e. pro Archia) as mere high-sounding decla- 
mation’ implies that the speech has a poor repu- 
tation, which is certainly not true. Another 
statement on the same page is open to question: 
‘... the poetry most in vogue at Rome was the 
frivolous and artificial Greek verse of the late 
Hellenistic society.’ Enthusiasm for and ap- 
preciation of Homer, the tragic poets, Demos- 
thenes and Lysias, and other Hellenic writers 
of the first rank is certainly constant throughout 
this period. Muenzer’s statement ‘‘Nach dem 
Process des Caelius wird Clodia nicht mehr 
genannt’ (RE s.v. ‘Clodius, 66’) is preferable 
to ‘As a result of Cicero’s efforts, Clodia van- 
ished from the Roman scene . . .’ (p. 160). On 
page 198 the de oratore is confused with the 
orator. Two peculiar statements about the 
transmission of the de re publica occur on p. 
201: ‘no legible copy of the entire Republic has 
come down to our day.’ ‘Only a few short, 
disconnected passages of the palimpsest could 
be deciphered.’ I agree that the de legibus was 
unfinished at Cicero’s death (p. 216), but many 
students of Cicero do not (e.g. the late C. W. 
Keyes). To call Lucretius’ de rerum natura 
‘the first great poem in the Latin language’ (p. 
249) would have drawn a vociferous negative 
from Cicero, and a gentle dissent from Virgil. 
I do not agree that it was incumbent upon Cic- 
ero to assume command of the remnants of the 
army of Pompey in August, 48 (p. 263). Cic- 
ero’s letter to Varro (Fam. 9.2) does not prove 
that Varro was closely associated with Cicero’s 
composition of his philosophical works (p. 264). 
Cicero was, in fact, uneasy in Varro’s company, 
and seems actually to have disliked him (ef. 
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Tyrrell and Purser [V?, 1918, lxviif.). It is an 
exaggeration to say that the death of Tullia 
‘was a shock from which he never really recov- 
ered’ (p. 264). The letter to Basilus (Fam. 
6.15) is not ‘always interpreted as referring to 
the gruesome event (i.e. the assassination of 
Caesar)’ (p. 280), since Merrill’s dating of this 
letter in September of 47 may be correct (CP 
8, 1913, 48-56). On the same page we read of 
‘Sextus Clodius, the son of Cicero’s old enemy 
Clodius, who was closely related to Publius 
Clodius, Antony’s stepson.’ Sextus was prob- 
ably a freedman of the Claudii and Publius 
was the son of Fulvia and ‘Cicero’s old enemy’ 
(Muenzer, RE s.v. Clodius, 12, 49). 

No price was included in the heading of this 
review because of the special nature of the series 
to which it belongs. The Classics Club is the 
application of the technique of the ‘book club’ 
to the field of notable books. Members receive 
a free volume on joining and may purchase any 
or all the volumes published by the club at a 
uniform price of $2.39 (plus postage). The 
latest advertisement which I have lists 24 vol- 
umes of which nine are in the field of Greek 
and Roman literature and philosophy :—Homer, 
Iliad; Homer, Odyssey (Butler’s prose transla- 
tion); Plato, Dialogues (presumably a selec- 
tion) ; Marcus Aurelius and his Times (Medtta- 
tions, selections from Lucian, Justin Martyr, 
Pater); Aristotle, Selected Works; Lucretius, 
On the Nature of Things (a new verse transla- 
tion by Charles E. Bennett); Epictetus, Dvs- 
courses; Horace, Selected Poems (varied trans- 
lations selected by George F. Whicher) ; Cicero, 
Selected Works. Of these volumes I have seen 
only the last, which is the subject of this review. 
In answer to a query concerning purchase of 
volumes by classical teachers I received the 
following reply :— Although the Classics Club 
was founded on a basis of individual subscrip- 
tions, the demand from the colleges for certain 
of our titles became so great after a few years 
that we set up a college trade department, and 
now sell books in quantity to the colleges, par- 
ticularly for use in the ‘humanities’ courses 
. . . there is a discount for colleges in orders 
over six copies, the discount increasing with 


the size of the order. We are not able to give 
any discount to teachers on single copies or. 
dered.’ Recently D. Van Nostrand Co., Ine. 
(250 Fourth Avenue, New York 3) announced 
the production of 12 of the volumes of The 
Classics Club as the Classics Club College Edi- 
tions, in which are included Plato, Five Dia. 
logues; Homer, Iliad; Homer, Odyssey; Aris. 
totle, On Man in the Universe; Horace, Selected 
Poems (priced at $1.25 per volume). 

Despite the flaws noted above, this book is 
attractive in format, and a valuable addition 
to the libraries of teachers and students. The 
testimonium of Quintilian (10.1.112) is not in- 
appropriate here: hune igitur spectemus, hoe 
propositum nobis sit exemplum, ille se profecisse 
sciat, cui Cicero valde placebit. 

C. McDermorr 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Conception, Birth, and Infancy in Ancient 
Rome and Modern Italy. By WALTON Brooks 
McDAnIEL. 77 pp. Privately printed, 1948). 
From the author, at ‘“‘Sunny Rest,’’ Coconut 
Grove, Florida. $1.75. 

This is an interesting and scholarly book (with 
no preface, table of contents, chapters, or index, 
but 350 long learned notes) by the distinguished 
emeritus professor of Latin at the University of 
Pennsylvania. I have known him for fifty years, 
and am pleased that he is still so active, and has 
given the world the benefit of his tremendous 
erudition in ancient and modern literature, in 
religion, in folklore and medicine. He did a 
book for our series, Our Debt to Greece and 
Rome, entitled Roman Private Life and Its 
Survivals, 1924. He has published many an 
article on subjects in Roman Private Life and in 
folklore. Professor McDaniel is one of Amer- 
ica’s great humanists as well as Latinists. He 
has travelled far in Latin literature and in 
ancient and modern Italy and Sicily. He has 
spent a lifetime in reading in the voluminous 
literature which has been written in various 
languages about Romans and Italians. He hasa 
remarkable collection of ideas and _ practices 
observed in Italy which he has correlated with 
ancient data. He has himself gathered many 
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small antiquities as well as passages from ancient 
and modern authors. No elassicist has used 
better than McDaniel the comparative method 
and made more or better comparisons between 
ancient and modern Italian life. This is the best 
book so far written on the rare subject of the 
birth and early life of an ancient or modern 
Roman. The ancient ideas bear up well in com- 
parison with the depressing picture of humanity 
in even this century of Christian culture. In- 
terest centered on prolonged or abbreviated 
gestation (a reference might have been given to 
Apuleius, The Golden Ass, 1.9, who tells of eight 
years’ gestation), Caesarotomy, the birth of 
monstrosities, (I saw some years ago in Tar- 
quinia a child with a single eye in the forehead 
due, the mother thought, to the Etruscan picture 
of a Cyclops in a tomb visited by the mother 
during gestation) ; mutation of sex, (I might cite 
Dr. Hugh Young’s book mentioned below where, 
p. 137, he tells how he changed a girl of 14 into 
a boy who married and enjoyed life as male and 
female), multiparity, the excitants to venery, 
tests of conception in Catullus still used, eagle 
pregnant-stones still rented by midwives during 
pregnancy, the Phi Beta Kappa key mistaken by 
an Italian professor for some sort of American 
amulet. Medical men would do well to read this 
book and hear about a pig with a human face or 
two heads, and a colt with five legs (McDaniel 
forgets that Julius Caesar had a remarkable 
horse with feet almost human, for its hoofs were 
cloven in such a way as to look like toes, Sue- 
tonius, 1.61). They can read about a baby with- 
out arms or feet or one two-headed, Hermaphro- 
dites, and about a woman who had seven chil- 
dren, not merely Dionne quintuplets (N.H. 
7.33). Iam reminded of a passage in Aristotle’s 
Historia Animalium, 7.4: ‘‘The largest number is 
five and such an occurrence has been witnessed 
on several occasions. There was once upon a 
time a certain woman who had twenty children 
at four births, each time she had five and most of 


them grew up.’’ For Hermaphrodites I might 
add to the bibliography a fascinating book for 
which I furnished illustrations for Chapter I on 
‘‘Hermaphrodites in Literature and Art,’’ Hugh 
Young, Genital Abnormalities, Hermaphroditism 
and Related Adrenal Diseases, Baltimore, 1937, 
with 379 plates and 534 drawings. Quintuplets 
brought misfortune to Antoninus Pius. The 
practice of saving miscreations and hopeless 
imbeciles because of an immortal soul would have 
seemed to a humane Roman an unpardonable 
wrong. Children are still put on a revolving 
shelf (ruota) to be carried through an aperture 
in the Ospedale di Santo Spirito-and cared for by 
the nuns. In Athens I once saw a large parcel- 
post box in which illegitimate or unwanted chil- 
dren could be placed at night to be collected the 
next morning by those who would take care of 
them. Sex determinants are as common today 
as in antiquity, eating the kidneys of a hare, or 
part of a cock, or holding in the hand a pestle for 
salt, to bear a boy. The stories of spirits, fates, 
vampires, goblins, witches (strega, a word going 
back to Latin, and meaning also a fortune teller 
as well as a cordial from Benevento, still the 
gathering place of witches) are interesting read- 
ing. There is a full account of superstitions, 
beliefs, and practices which affected in ancient 
days and are still affecting the well-being of 
mother and child, subjects not much treated by 
classical scholars or writers on modern Italian 
life. I close by quoting a sentence on p. 58: 
‘*Familiarity with such lore will convince the 
physician that there are superstitions which have 
shown a tenacity of life that almost justifies our 
terming them immortal, and which have a power 
to harm that makes them something more than 
negligible absurdities for his: profession. ’’ 

A remarkable fascinating book of great im- 
portance to students of Latin, of Italy, of folk- 
lore, and of medicine. 

Davip M. Rosrnson 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI 
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